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ABSTRACT 

This study was designed to look for patterns of 

parental behavior by assessing styles of child rearing in a novel 
^ay~through responses on an interactive con^uter program simulating 
ah average day in the life of s mother and a preschooler^ Presented" 
to each subject (39 mothers of preschoolers and a control group of 
hoh-ihothers) were 30 common child rearing problems to which subjects 
selected a response. Response options were designed to reflect 
authoritarian, authoritative, permissive , and utiinvolved patterns. 
Null i par bus women responded to a fictive child, described to half the 
group as male. No consistent patterns of responses were subsequently 
detected: ^ both mothers and non-mothers selected responses 
characteristic of the three basic child rearing patterns, often in 
equal proportions. Mothers responded differently from non-mothers on 
doe-third of the questions. Results indicate that a simple typology 
of parental behavior may be inaccurate and suggest that parental 
behavioris flexible and modifiable^ and that differences in maternal 
styles of child rearing are more subtle than had previously been 
described in the literature. (RH) 
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Patterns d Materaal Behavtor—Revisitea 
One of the most fundamental questions in developmental psycfiblc^y concerns 
how parents Influence tfee o^nittve, social, and personality development of t&eir 
offspring. In order to address that question, an understanding of the nature and 
characteristics of parental behavior is necessary. 

Systematic efforts to analyze and quantify the charaeteristies of parental 
behavior began with dimensions of parenting. Becker (1964), tot example, 
differentiated two drth(^bhal dimensions control (permissive vs. restrictive) and 
warmth (warm vs. hostile). Baumrihd ( 197! ) integrated these dimensions with her 
well-known tripartite patterns of parenting. Based oh varying amounts of control 
or demandingness and warmth or respbhsivehess, she identified the three major 
patterns of parental behavior as Authoritarian (subsequently referred to as 
Authori-f ARIANfor clarity's sake). Authoritative (Authori-TATIVE), and 
Permissive, along with five subpatterhs (Baumrihd, 1971). In a recent revision, 
Maccoby and Martin (1983) suggested that to complete Baumrind's 
conceptualization d the dimensimis of demandingness and responsiveness, a 
fourth parenting type of UnittVolVed should be included. 

Other Investigators have taken a different approach Tor uhderstahdihg 
parental behavior. Rather than fOeUs bh parental traits or briehtatioh toward 
parenting, some psychologists have called for a more bidirectional view of parental 
behavior (e.g., Lewis, 1981) and one that incorporates a more situation specific 
approach (e.g., Grusec & Ku^nski, 1980). In view of th«ie reports, this study was 
designed to reassess Baumrind's model of parents, along with Maccoby and 
Martin's revision, and to see whether maternal behavior could be consistently 
classified Into a parental behavior eategoify. In addition, to see whether the 
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experience of t^arenting influenced tfie level of consistency of responses, a group of 
nuiiiparous wooken were induced. 

Metfiod 

Thirty-nine motliers (mean age - 36 years) of preschoolers (mean age * 4 
years) and 62 nulUparous women (means age - 20 years) served as subjects. 
Sixty-seven percent of the mothers had at least a college education- two mothers 
had not completed high school All of the hbh-mbthers were currently enrolled in 
college. Thirty-six percent of the mothers Were employed fuU-time outside the 
home and 26% were employed part-time. All but one of the mothers were 
married; 75% of their husbands were college educated. Nineteen of the 
preschoolers were males; 24 were firstborn. 

Fbr both the mother and the nan- mother groups, the proceUures were the 
same. All subjects came to the psychology laboratory to go through a computer 
pr^ram developed by the investigators on a miere-eomputer (IBM- AT). The 
pfc^ram (written in PIWT} is called the "Day^im "; It is an example of a heW 
technique labelled "Computer-Presented Social Situations" (^SS) developed by the 
first author (see Holdeh. 1985. under review). This technique consists of 
presentif^ interactive software of common situations as a way of eoUeeting self- 
reports about behavior and thoughts concerning social interactions. There are a 
number of advahtn^es of this technique including it Is: 1 ) easy and engaging to Use; 
2) a ^nfidehtial and ahbhymbus way of collecting self-report data; 3) a way of 
accessing ebgiiitfve process data, such as problem-solving (Holden & Kllngner^ in 
press); and it provides 4) a way to ellat thinking and responses "in action" rather 
than reflective responses which are subject to more biases. 
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the DaySiin prc^am assists a series 30 oommonly occurring problems 
encountered with preschooters thit hive been identified in the Uterature or from 
maternal reports. To set up the program, the eiperimenter enters in the name d 
the target child and a f^w pieces of ihfbrmatidh Ce.g., the name of a friend of the 
child) to personalize it and make it more realistic. Instructions inform the subjed 
to respond as she thinks she would if she was in that situation. After each 
situation is described, a set of four to sii resp^ses appears on the monitor. These 
possible responses were developed to: 1) be realistic 2) <»pture the range of 
possible responses- and 3) fit into one or more patterns of child rearing. Based on 
the feedback from 15 mothers of preschocders, the rei^pdhses and situations were 
modified. If hone of the responses match'^^d what tte subject thought she would 
do, the subject had the option of typing in her own response. Mothers typed in an 
average of thrse responses over the course of the program; noh- mothers averaged 
one. This was a reliable difference (i 1991 * 6,63, fi < .00 1 ). Those responses are 
not induded in these analyses. 

The first situation presented concerns how the subject would resp^d when 
the child was slow in getting out of bed on a weekday; the final problem consisted 
d the child sneaking out of bed at nigJit. Some situati^s concerned sbaal 
interactiohs, such as how wo^ld the subject handle bids for mmUoa. Mothers 
answered a total of 96 questions; some of these questions dealt with the frequency 
their ehildf ^ engage in that behavior as well as how the mothers think they would 
respcuid to that situation. Ctaiy the content of their responses wiU be dealt with in 
thw paper. The nuUiparous women r espceded to a child named Chris; in half oT the 
caws, Chris was a described as a boy. 
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Eaeli respmse bpitbn was coded on four S-point scaies. The codings were 
designed to assess tlie degree to wfiicb that response was typical of each of the tour 
parental patterns, two raters independently rated the responses; their ratings 
were highly correlated (c|l9ei - .84, £ < mm ). When agreements (within one 
point) over agreements and disagreements were computed, the reliability was .91. 
Based on the two ratings, a mean score per response (for each of the four ratings) 
was developed, ^eh response was then classified as depicting one pattern 
response if one of the four ratings was higher than the others. In the cases where 
i)Wo ratings tied for the highest, that response was classified as representing both 
patterns. To give one example of each response dassifi(»tioh, one Authdri-TATIVE 
response included "I would reason with ithe chUdj why it is important an 
Authori-TARIAN response was "I would physically carry Ithe chHdj to the car"; a 
Pf»rfflissive response was "I would ask Ithe ehUdj to tell me about the picture, even 
though it interrupts my conversation with my husband"; and ah UhihvbtVed 
response was "I would let [the child's) father handle it." Based oh this coding, 38x 
of the responses were classified as Authori-TARIAN, 31* were Authdri-TATIVE, 
27% were Permissive, and 19% were Uninvolved. The number of responses for 
each of the par ehtihg types selected by each subject was then tallied and divided 
by thd number of questions answered. 

Results 

For both mothers and huUiparous women, the Auihori^ATIVE respcAses 
were selected most Trequehtly. Forty-seven percent of the mothers' responses 
were classified as Author!- TATIVI^ as were 36% of the non-mothers' respbh-^es. 
Authbfi-f ARIAN responses were neit most frequent (Mothers - 22%; Noh-Mbthers 
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- 20*). foUbwed by Permissive (Mothers s 2dX; Non-Motbers - 18%), and 
Uikiiivdtved (Mdtfiers -lit; Non-Mmhers s 6%). . 

How ebiisisteatiy did in individual select responses that refleeted only oae of 
ttee four particutar patterns? No one selected all or even 90% of their resp<mses 
from cfflly one category; one mother and one non-mother selected more than 80% 
from the Authbri-TATIVE responses. The median percent of materhal Authbri- 
TAtlVE responses was 45X; for non-mothers the median was 56*. typi(»liy, each 
subject selected some responses from each of the four categories although 26* of 
the mothers and 39* of the hbh-mothers sampled from only three ef tbe 
categories. When looking at the mothers' responses, six sub-groups could be 
formed on the bases of the percentage of the types of responses made. Figure 1 
depicts the response data from these sub-groups. For example, the most common 
sub-group consisted of the 10 mothers who selected many responses from each 
four categories (appr^imately 32* Authbfi-TATIVE , 28* Authori-tARIAN, Z4% 
Permissive, and 16* Uninvcaved respmtses). 

When comparing the mothers and hbn-mothers in a 2 (parental sutus) x 2 
(sex of child) MANOVA on the pereehtj^e of each type of response selected, an 
overall effect was found for parental status (H4.94 j - 5.03, £ < .00 1 ) but not for sex 
of child or the Interaction. Examination of the univariate tests and meaas indicated 
that mothers were less Authdri-f ATIVE (M^ * 47.1,^,1, « 56.2;Sl,97l - 15.10,i< 
.001) and more Uninvblved ((ifa - 10.6, ifen * 5.8- 01 ,971 « 14.25, £ < .00!) than 
the nbh-mothers. Figure 2 illustrates the overlapping but consistently higher level 
^ percentage of auihori-tative responses selected by nbh-mbthers. 
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Tfie goal of this study was to dmermine wfeether eiatef nal reports of tbeir 
Befiavidr obuld be classified consistently into previously estabUsfied o&tegories of 
befiavibr. To assess ttiat» a new methodolc^ labelled Gomputer-Presented-Soaal 
Situations iGPSS) was employed. The major conclusion of the study was that 
mothers c»uld not be classified readily into Authori-TARIAN, Authori-TAtlVE, 
Permissive, or Uhihvolved pattema. Rather^ most subjects selected responses to 
obmmm ^d-f earing problems from each of the categories. Many subjects 
selected resprases from at least three categories in almost equal amounts. 

When a group or nuUiparbus women answered the same questions, they also 
selected responses from multiple otiegories. But In contrast to the mothers, the 
non-mothers responded with more Authbri-TATIVE responses and fewer 
Uninvotved responses, f iiese findiiigs, indicating that the non-mothers believe 
they would be more actively involved in interacting with the chlidp suggest that 
non-parents have a more naive view of parenting. Mothers, on the other hand, 
were less "child-^ntrie" in their responses and they kept in mind on-going 
activities and other needs. The fact that mothers selected 1 1% of their responses 
from the Uninvolvad category, alm^t twice as many as the non-mothers did, 
reflected the mothers' more realistie approach to child rearing rather than an 
indication that they were unearirg. 

What accounts i&t the diff^rehees between these reaults and Baumrind's 
typology of parents? ^e difference is historical. Although Baumrind may have 
captured current patterns in the late 19683, thMe patterns are difficult to find in 
the 1 98ds. The current cohort of mothers (and noh-mbthers) seem to be well 
nware that the use of reasonisg and firm control as oiptured by the Authbri- 
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f AT IVE style is the preferred parefiting ipf^roaeli; A seobiid difference is 
metfibdolc^i^ In the present study, niiternal self-reports were assessed from a 
diverse range of situations. In contrast, Baumrind ( 1 97 1) based fief assessments 
cm parent ratings Trom a narrow range of contexts-ttome o6sefvati(ms conducted 
in tfie evening and interviews. Work is currently underway to assess tfie validity 
of tfie self-report data ooUected from the GKS technique, f fie tfiif d p^sifile reason 
for a difTerehce is that a tripartite (or quadripartite) classifioiUbo system falls to 
capture tfie tiomplezity of parental behavior. 

ft is ^af tfiat tfie results here do not support tfie notion of distinct patterns of 
maternal befiavio'. Maternal response patterns are bybrids, noi pure-breds. 
Responses over situatiims and time are an amalgamatioti of diH^rent types of 
patterns of responses. Uhe mother in some situations may be warm and 
permissive, wfiiie a sfiort time later may be controlling and restrictive due to tfie 
ez^encies of tfie omtext Furthermore, instead of a trait perspective of parenting, 
we advocate that an ihteractiohal view more accurately represents tfie nature of 
parental befiavior. ^ects behave within situations and to each Situation parents 
bring difl^reiit histories, heeds, expectations, and goals. Added to the situational 
determinant is the effect of bidirectionallty ie.g., Grusee & Kuoynski, 1980). 
Children also brii$ to each situation their own experience, needs, etpeetatimis, and 
goals. In sum, parental behavior then is ah outcome of the interactive play 
between the eharaeteristi<» of the pareht. the chlid, and the situation. 
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Figure 1. Six "patterns" of maternal responses; 
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Figure 2. Pereenl of Authorl-TATIVE responses selected by eaeh group; 
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